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PREFACE 


This  Essay  was  read,  in  an  incomplete  state,  before  the 
"Dominion  Medical  Association"  at  London  on  the  10th  of 
September  1879  and  was  published  next  morning  in  the  Daily 
Advertiser.  From  that  paper  it  was  reprinted  twice  in 
England.  Since  then  it  has  been  re-written  and  a  good  deal 
enlarged.  I  have  reason  to  think  that  in  its  original  foiin  the 
Essay  did  a  certain  amount  of  good.  It  made  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  those  who  read  it  realize  more  clearly  than  they  had 
done  before  the  fact  that  alcohol,  no  odds  in  what  shape  used, 
and  no  odds  whether  used  in  moderate  or  immoderate  quanti- 
ties, has  not  the  power  of  adding  to  the  sum  total  of  our 
comfort  or  happiness.  That,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  case  of 
the  average  man  or  woman,  that  is  in  the  case  of  at  least  ninety- 
nine  oat  of  every  hundred  people,  alcohol  lessons  the  comfort, 
the  happiness,  the  value  of  life,  just  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  it  that  is  taken.  We  all  know  the  enormous  evils 
that  accompany  and  follow  drunkenness,  such  as  deterioration 
of  tlie  intellectual  and  moral  natures,  poverty,  broken  health, 
and  premature  death.  It  seems  to  be  a  common  opinion  that 
the  agent  which  causes  these  evils  is  also,  when  differently  used> 
the  agent  of  great  corresponding  blessings  to  mankind ;  that  it 
is  capable  of  diminishing  the  ills  and  adding  to  the  pleasures 
of  life ;  and  that  the  proper  attitude  of  the  sensible  roan 
towards  alcohol  is  that  of  discouragement  of  what  is  called  its 
abuse,  and  commendation  of  what  is  considered  its  legitimate 
and  desirable  use.  ,       . 

It  is  the  object  of  this  little  Essay  to  show  that  this  view 
of  the  matter  contains  a  gross  and  glaring  fallacy  ;  that  alcohol, 
no  odds  how  wisely,  temperately  and  carefully  used,  and  no 
odds  in  what  pure  and  delicate  forms  taken,  has  not  the  power 
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commonly  ascril)ed  to  it  of  either  lessening  the  pains,  ills,  or 
sorrows  of  life,  nor  of  increasing  its  joys,  comforts,  or  pleasures ; 
but  that  it  does  the  opposite  of  all  this  just  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  it  taken  ;  and  that  the  onlv  wise  course  which  it  is 
possible  to  pursue  in  regard  to  alcohol  is  to  let  it  alone — to 
drink  none  of  it,  in  any  shape  or  in  an}'  quantity. 

It  is  in  the  earnest  hope  that  this  little  Essay  may  induce 
at  least  a  few  of  those  who  read  it  to  see  the  truth  of  this 
proposition,  that  it  is  now  published  in  its  present  form. 

R.  M.  B. 

Loudon  Asylum,  April,  /SSo. 
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There  are  few  more  important  questions  before  the 
world  to-day  than  the  following  : — I,  Can  alcohol  be  so 
taken  as  to  be  of  value  to  a  healthy  organism  ?  And  : 
II.  Is  alcohol  of  any  value,  and  if  so  of  what  value, 
as  a  medicine  ?  Hundreds  of  able  men  are  seeking 
answers  to  these  questions,  but  so  far  have  found  none 
which  have  been  able  to  make  themselves  accepted 
with  anything  like  universality  by  the  large  body  of 
intelligent  men,  in  and  out  of  the  medical  profession, 
who  are  waiting  and  listening  for  a  decision  on  these 
points.  For  there  is  still  a  large  and  intelligent  body 
of  men,  as  well  in  Canada  as  in  all  the  other  countries 
of  Christendom,  who  believe  honestly,  after  life-long 
experience  and  mature  thought,  that  alcohol,  taken  at 
proper  times  and  in  proper  quantities,  is  capable  of 
rendering  life  longer,  more  vigorous  and  more  happy  ; 
and  there  is  another  class,  equally  intelligent,  thought- 
ful and  honest,  who  believe  just  as  firmly  that,  whether 
taken  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  the  balance  of  results 
is  always  against  its  use  ;  that  by  so  much,  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  alcohol  taken,  be  it  more  or  less,  the 
person  taking  it  has  his  life  shortened, his  vigor  lessened, 
and  his  happiness  decreased.  So  again,  considered  as 
a  medicine,  there  are  many  able  physicians  in  this  coun- 
try, as  there  are  all  over  Europe  and  America,  who 
consider  alcohol   one  of  the  most  valuable  drugs  we 
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possess,  who  would  consider  that  the  man  who  withheld 
alcoholic  stimulants  from  a  patient  with  typhoid  fever 
or  typhoid  i)neumonia  ought  to  be  indicted  for  mal- 
practice ;  while  there  are  many  other  physicians,  per- 
haps equally  learned  and  thoughtful,  headed  by  such 
men  as  Benjamin  Richardson  and  William  Gull,  who 
rarely  if  ever  use  alcohol  in  any  form  in  their  practice, 
and  who  consider  it  of  scarcely  any  or  of  no  therapeu- 
tic value.  It  is  highly  undesirable  that  doubt  should 
continue  to  exist  upon  such  questions  as  these.  For 
the  sake  of  both  the  well  man  and  the  sick  man,  these 
questions  should  be  answered  as  soon  as  possible,  once 
for  all,  and  set  at  rest  for  ever.  For  even  if  alcohol  is 
not  as  harmful  as  the  advocates  of  total  abstinence  say 
it  is,  still  we  know  that  the  injury  which  It  Inllicts  upon 
our  race  Is  far  from  contemptible.  And  on  the  other 
hand,  If  alcohol  has  half  the  value  that  its  friends  claim 
for  it,  then  it  is  an  a^^ent  the  loss  of  which  throuixh 
hasty  judgment  and  prejudice,  should  this  happen, 
would  be  most  calamitous,  both  to  practitioners  of 
medicine  like  myself  and  to  the  world.  And  It  does 
seem  not  a  little  remarkable  that  upon  points  where 
experience  is  almost  infinite  in  amount  and  freely  acces- 
sible to  every  one,  that  these  doubts  should  have  so  long 
existed,  and  the  fact  that  they  still  do  exist  proves,  I 
think,  conclusively  that  whether  alcohol  be  harmful  or 
helpful  in  health  or  disease,  it  must  be  (taken  in  reason- 
able amount  for  a  limited  time)  far  less  harmful  or  far 
less  helpful  than  either  its  opponents  or  its  advocates 
say  it  is.  For  if  alcohol,  used  in  moderate  quantities, 
possessed  the  power  to  injure  that  our  total  abstinence 
friends  say  It  possesses — or  if  it  had  one  half  the  thera- 
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peiitic  value  that  its  advocates   claim    for    it — surely 
these  questions  would  have  been  settled  long  ago. 

The  proper  way  to  fix  the  value  or  no  value  of 
alcohol  as  a  food  or  as  a  medicine  would  be  to  find  out 
what  the  organism  does  with  it,  and  what  it  does  to 
the  organism,  when  it  is  introduced  into  the  circulation. 
If  this  action  and  reaction  could  be  determined  with 
certainty,  the  answer  to  the  previous  questions  would 
follow  without  further  trouble.  Unfortunately,  it  has 
been  found  impossible  to  answer  these  questions  with 
any  certainty.  There  is  no  doubt  that  when  alcohol  is 
drunk  in  large  quantities,  the  organism  having  at  that 
time  no  need,  in  consequence  of  some  exceptional  con- 
dition, for  these  large  quantities,  there  is  no  doubt,  I 
say,  that  then  a  very  large  part  of  the  alcohol  leaves 
the  body  as  it  entered  it,  in  the  form  of  alcohol.  Not 
having  been  altered  chemically,  and  not  being  like 
water  a  constituent  of  the  organism,  it  could  not  in 
this  case  have  fulfilled  the  functions  of  a  food,  and  if 
no  medicine  was  needed  at  the  time  it  could  have  done 
no  good  as  a  medicine  ;  it  seems  clear  then  that  in  the 
case  supposed,  alcohol,  however  little  harm  it  might  do, 
could  do  no  good.  But  there  are  other  circumstances 
in  which  the  problem  is  not  by  any  means  so  simple, 
circumstances  of  exhaustion  and  disease,  in  which  it  is 
not  at  all  clear  to  me  that  the  alcohol,  or  .some  of  it,  is 
not  oxidised  in  the  body,  and  though  it  cannot  supply 
tissue  yet  supplies  force  to  the  organism.  It  has  been 
argued  that  alcohol  is  a  food,  because  it  is  said  those 
who  habitually  use  it  eat  less  than  do  those  who  do  not 
use  it.  I  believe  this  last  is  true,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that   the  inference  drawn   from  this  fact  is   a  correct 
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in/erence.  Those  who  use  alcohol  use  less  food  than 
do  those  who  use  no  alcohol — but  do  they  evolve  as 
much  force  ?  If  they  do,  then  alcohol  yields  force  to 
the  organism  ;  if  they  do  not,  then  the  argument  breaks 
down.  The  fact  is  that  those  who  use  alcohol  habitu- 
ally do  not  and  cannot  evolve  force — either  mental  or 
muscular — as  freely  and  to  the  same  extent  as  do  and 
can  those  who  abstain  from  alcohol  ;  and  as  a  class 
what  Richardson  calls  the  "  alcoholics "'""  are  sluggish 
and  incapable,  as  compared  with  those  who  use  no 
alcohol ;  and  that  alcohol  incapacitates  those  who  use  it 
for  any  work  to  accomplish  which  requires  the  utmost 
stretch  of  our  faculties,  whether  the  work  to  be  accom- 
plished be  muscular  or  mental.  In  other  words  alcohol 
reduces  our  capacity  for  work,  that  is,  our  capacity  for 

evolving  force.  So  true  is  this  that  whenever  great 
muscular  strength  and  endurance  is  needed  the  best 
advisers  forbid  alcohol.  And  we  all  know,  those  of  us 
who  have  ever  seriously  tried  to  think  and  who  have 
used  alcohol,  that  the  smallest  quantity  of  this  drug 
impairs  mental  vision,  and  relaxes  the  mental  grasp 
upon  phenomena.  ;'Such  arguments  as  this  might  be 
furnished  on  one  side  of  the^  question  or  the  other,  ad 
infinitum,  and  no  definite  conclusion  ever  be  arrived  at, 
for  the  reason  that,  as  I  have  said,  the  problem  does 
not  seem  to  be  completely  soluble  from  this  side, 
because  our  knowledge  of  the  total  condition  of  force 
evolution  by  the  organism  is  too  limited.  In  the 
remarks  which  I  propose  to  make  at  present  I  intend 
to  approach  the  question  not  from  the  abstract  side, 
the  side  of  chemico-vital  science ;  but  from  the  concrete 


*  See  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson's  admirable  little  book  on  "Total  Abstinence." 
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side,  the  side  of  experience.  I  propose  to  consider 
what  may  be  called  the  historical  side  of  the  problem. 
Without  calling  in  question  directly  the  nutritive  or  the- 
rapeutic value  of  alcohol,  I  intend  to  inquire  into  the 
mental  attitude  of  mankind  at  large  toward  this  agent,and 
see  whether  something  cannot  be  learned  about  it  in  this 
way. 

It  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  opinion  upon 
the  value  of  alcohol  is  far  from  being  a  fixed  quantity. 
Putting  aside  certain  particular  cases,  such  as  shock,  in 
which  alcohol  is  given,  not  as  a  stimulant,  but  for  its 
special  physiological  action  of  relaxing  the  small  blood 
vessels,  and  which  cases  as  causes  for  the  administra- 
tion of  alcohol  are,  in  proportion  to  those  about  to  be 
mentioned,  almost  infinitely  few  ;  I  say,  putting  aside 
these  cases,  five  positions  have  been  successively  occu- 
pied by  the  friends  of  alcohol  and  attacked  by  its  oppo- 
nents, (i.)  The  first  of  these  five  positions  is  that 
alcohol  in  the  form  of  beer,*wine,  or  spirits  is  necessary 
to  maintain  a  healthy  man  in  health,  and  to  preserve  the 
vigor  and  strength  of  his  body  and  mind  when  subjected 
to  the  wear  and  tear  of  ordinary  life.  (2.)  The  second 
position  is,  that  in  circumstances  of  unusual  hardship, 
exposure,  and  exertion  alcohol  is  necessary  to  prevent 
the  exhaustion  and  breaking  down  of  the  organism. 
(3.)  The  third  position  is  that  if  not  a  necessity  alco- 
hol can  be  so  used  by  people  in  good  health  as  to 
esson  the  discomforts  and  add  to  the  comforts  of  life  ; 
that  in  fact  it  is  capable  of  increasing  our  happiness, 
both  absolutely  and  relatively  to  our  unhappiness. 
{4.)  In  the  fourth  place  it  is  said  that  if  alcohol  is  not 
a  necessity  for  strong  and  healthy  people,  it  is  a  neces- 
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sity  in  the  case  of  many  people  who  are  temporarily 
or  permanently  enfeebled  from  almost  any  cause. 
(5.)  And  fifthly  it  is  claimed  that  alcohol  is  a  valuable 
medicine,  in  fact  indispensable,  in  aciite  adynamic  states. 
I  intend  to  make  a  few  remarks,  first,  on  each  of  these 
positions  in  turn,  and  then  on  all  of  them  taken 
together. 

It  is  scarcely  credible  to  many  of  us  now  in  this 
country  that  it  was  ever  held  that  alcohol  was  necessary 
to  enable  a  healthy  man  to  maintain  his  strength  and 
do  his  ordinary  work  ;  yet  a  very  few  generations  ago 
in  EnHand  this  belief  was  almost  universal,  and  I 
myself  have  known  many  old  people  there  who  believed 
it  as  firmly  as  many  of  us  now  believe  that  a  man  would 
get  weak  if  he  ate  no  meat.  Though  there  are  still 
advocates  of  alcohol  who  hold  this  position  they  are 
few  and  they  are  not  among  the  learned,  and  it  may 
fairly  be  said,  speaking  generally,  that  this  position  is 
abandoned.  The  second  position,  that  alcohol  is  neces- 
sary or  at  all  events  useful  in  circumstances  of  great 
exertion  and  exposure  is  still  largely  held,  though  the 
evidence  against  it  is  overwhelming.  In  arctic  and 
other  explorations,  in  training  for  boat  races,  and  in 
fact  in  all  cases  where  unusual  endurance  is  required, 
and  where  the  men  who  are  to  bear  the  strain  are 
under  competent  discipline,  the  use  of  alcohol  has  been 
abandoned,  and  in  every  case  with  advantage.  It  is 
found  that  men  bear  exposure  and  fatigue,  heat  and 
cold,  hunger  and  thirst,  better  without  than  with  alco- 
hol, even  when  this  is  given  under  the  orders  of  skilled 
physicians,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  our  present 
knowledge  does  not  enable  us  to  use  this  agent  in  such 
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a  manner  that  it  shall  increase  the  energy  of  the  organ- 
ism. What  now  shall  we  say  of  the  third  claim  w4iich 
is  made  for  this  agent,  viz.  :  that  properly  used,  alcohol 
is  capable  of  increasing  the  comfort  and  pleasures  of 
human  life  absolutely  and  relatively  ?  If  alcohol  can 
do  this  its  use  may  be  justified  even  if  through  it  the 
total  duration  of  life  is  lessened.  This  is  not  a  ques- 
tion which  can  be  settled  by  reasoning,  it  must  be 
decided  entirely  by  experience.  '  No  one  who  has 
always  been  in  the  habit  of  using  alcoholic  stimulants 
can  be  heard  on  this  point,  because,  having  had  no 
experience  of  life  without  alcohol,  such  a  person  cannot 
draw  a  comparison  between  life  with  and  life  without 
that  agent.  The  opinions  of  those  who  have  never 
drank  alcoholic  liquors  must  equally  be  disregarded, 
since  they  do  not  know  of  their  own  experience  that  they 
Avould  not  be  more  happy  if  they  used  them.  We 
must  confine  ourselves,  therefore,  to  the  testimony  of 
those  who  have  for  a  certain  part  of  tlieir  lives  used 
alcoholic  liquors  as  a  beverage,  and  who  for  a  certain 
other  part  of  their  lives  have  altogether  abstained  from 
the  use  of  these  stimulants.  Now,  I  have  known  a 
great  many  people  of  this  class,  and  have  spoken  to 
many  of  them  upon  this  point,  and  I  am  able  to  say 
that  beyond  all  doubt,  as  far  as  the  testimony  of  these 
people  is  concerned,  the  balance  is  strongly  against 
alcohol.  The  verdict  is  unmistakable — it  is  that  the 
pleasure  derived  from  alcoholic  stimulation,  no  matter 
how  slight  or  how  great  this  may  be,  is  on  the  whole 
more  than  balanced  by  the  depression  following  it.  I 
am  also  able  on  this  point  to  give  my  personal  opinion 
based  upon  careful  observation  of  my  own  experience. 
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For  many  years  I  used  alcohol  in  rr.f)derate  quantities 
in  the  forms  of  wine,  ale,  and  whiskey,  sometimes  using 
one  and  sometimes  another  for  weeks  or  months  at  a 
time,  and  often  going  weeks  or  months  without  using 
any  alcoholic  liquid  ;  and  my  mind  is  at  last  fully  made 
up  that  I,  for  one  at  least,  enjoy  my  life  more  without 
alcohol  than  with  it ;  and  acting  upon  this  conviction,  I 
something  over  a  year  ago  abandoned  its  use  altogether, 
and  my  present  intention  is  to  drink  no  more  alcohol 
in  any  form  or  in  any  quantity  as  long  as  I  live.  Now, 
if  such  evidence  as  I  have  given  will  not  settle  this 
point,  It  will  show  at  least  that  this  claim  which  is  made 
for  alcohol  with  so  much  confidence  by  many  persons 
is  not  settled  in  favor  of  the  use  of  alcohol,  but  that  it 
is  either  settled  against  its  use  or  else  remains  unde- 
cided. 

Since  writing  this  paper  I  have  met  the  following 
remark  in  an  article  on  *'  Alcohol :  its  Action  and  Uses," 
by  Dr.  Gasquet,  in  the  Dublin  Revieiv  for  April,  1879, 
and  I  was  much  struck  with  the  singular  resemblance 
between  it  and  what  I  had  just  written  a  day  or  two  before. 
Dr.  Gasquet  says  :  "  I  have  questioned  many  persons 
who,  having  been  always  temperate,  have  become  total 
abstainers,  and  have  almost  always  been  assured  that 
they  were  conscious  of  an  increased  mental  vigor  and 
aptitude  for  work,  and,"  the  Dr.  says  in  conclusion, 
**  my  own  personal  experience  has  been  the  same."  But 
if  we  say  that  alcohol  is  not  capable  of  adding  to  the 
pleasures  of  life  (however  much  harm  it  may  do  along 
with  this  supposed  good)  how  shall  we  account  for  the 
almost  universal  consent  of  mankind  to  use  this  aecnt 
for  this  purpose  .'*     The  answer  to  this  question  is,  that 
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up  to  a  certain  stage  of  development  of  the  human 
mind  an  immediate  pleasure  is  more  coveted  than  is  a 
more  remote  though  greater  pleasure,  or  than  a  much 
greater  but  remoter  evil  is  dreaded.  In  the  mind  of 
savages  the  present  has  a  much  greater  preponderance 
over  the  future  than  with  ourselves,  and  the  tendency 
to  drunkenness  with  them  is  very  much  greater  than 
with  us  ;  so  true  is  this  that  many  tribes  of  savages 
are  rapidly  dying  out,  largely  on  account  of  their  exces- 
sive use  of  alcohol.  And  if  they  could  procure  alcohol 
•as  readily  as  we  can  there  is  no  doubt  that  very  many 
races  of  savages  would  soon  become  entirely  extinct.  And 
I  do  not  expect  that  direct  arguments  in  favor  of  tem- 
perance will  ever  do  very  much  toward  making  mankind 
abandon  the  use  of  alcohol,  for  nearly  every  one  knows 
now  that  the  use  of  this  a^ent  is  a  mistake — a  rame 
where  the  chances  are  infinity  to  one  against  the  player 
— a  game  where  loss  is  indeed  certain  and  gain  impos- 
sible. If,  therefore,  mere  knowledge  on  the  subject 
was  any  use,  we  should  all  be  to-day  abstainers.  What 
is  wanted  is  something  deeper  than  knowledge.  It  is 
the  clearness  of  vision  which  enables  us  to  see  and  real- 
ize the  future  as  if  it  were  present,  and  the  moral  firm- 
ness which  enables  a  man  to  do  what  he  knOws  to  be 
for  his  true  welfare,  and  to  leave  undone  (whatever  the 
temptation  to  do  it)  that  which  being  done  he  knows 
would  be  to  his  ultimate  injury.  In  fact  the  habit  of 
mind  which  makes  men  drink  alcohol  in  whatever 
quantities,  that  habit  of  mind  which  places  instant  gra- 
tification before  ultimate  welfare,  is  essentially  the  same 
habit  of  mind  as  that  which  makes  men  gluttonous, 
liars,  thieves,  and  unchaste  ;  it  is  in  fact,  as  I  have  said. 
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the  habit  of  mind  of  the  savage,  as  contrasted  with  the 
habit  of  mind  of  the  civilized  man.  And  civilization 
itself,  a  higher  civilization  than  we  have  yet  reached,  is 
the  remedy  for  the  use  of  alcohol,  and  this  is  the  only 
remedy,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  which  is  likely  to  do  any 
real  good. 

What  now  shall  we  say  about  the  use  of  alcohol  by 
feeble  persons,  invalids,  and  all  those  the  vigor  of  whose 
systems  is  below  par  ?  I  have  lately  made  a  very  large 
experiment  which  bears  directly  upon  this  point. 

I  have  discontinued  the  use  of  alcohol  entirely  at  the 
asylum  of  which  I  have  charge,  except  in  the  cases  of  per- 
sons who  are  not  only  feeble  but  who  are  actually  ill;  and 
even  in  cases  of  actual  illness,  as  will  appear  further  on,  I 
use  very  little.  At  the  time  I  assumed  charge  of  the 
London  Asylum  the  average  number  of  patients  at  that 
institution  was  about  six  hundred  ;  these  people  used 
about  tVv  enty-five  hundred  dollars  worth  a-year  of  beer, 
wine  and  whisky.  Now  if  alcohol  does  any  good  to 
feeble  people  it  ought  to  have  done  good  to  these  peo- 
ple, for  thfey  belonged  to  the  very  class  who  appear  to 
need  stimulants  the  most,  and  the  stimulants  were  given 
.to  them,  not  accordincr  to  their  own  notions  or  feelino-s 
as  to  when  they  were  to  take  them  and  how  much  they 
were  to  take,  but  by  thoroughly  competent  physicians, 
who  had  the  patients  under  observation,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  day  and  night.  Over  a  year  ago  I  entirely 
ceased  to  use  beer,  wine,  whisky,  or  brandy  in  the  asy- 
lum. About  two  years  ago  I  began  this  reform  (as  I 
call  it).  Each  month  I  reduced  the  number  on  the  list 
of  those  who  were  given  beer,  wine,  whisky,  or  brandy 
watching  carefully  all   the  time  the  effect  of  the  with- 
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drawal  of  the  stitnulant.  I  saw  nothincr  to  warn  nic 
against  the  course  I  was  pursuing,  and  something  over 
a  year  ago  I  closed  the  spirit  Hsts  entirely.  No  evil 
consequences  have  followed  this  step,  the  health  of  the 
asylum  was  never  better,  I  doubt  if  it  was  ever  as  good 
as  it  has  been  since  the  use  of  alcohol  has  been  discon- 
tinued ;  the  death  rate  has  fallen  slightly  ;  there  have 
been  a  larger  percentage  of  recoveries  to  admissions 
than  there  were  while  alcohol  was  being  used  ;  and  in 
fact  the  chano^e  seems  to  be  a  chancre  for  the  better  in 
every  way.  What  struck  me  as  being  most  remarkable 
about  this  total  abstinence  movement  was  that  the 
patients  did  not  seem  to  mind  scarcely  at  all  being 
deprived  of  their  beer,  wine,  or  whisky,  as  the  case 
might  be.  Scarcely  any  of  them  begged  to  have  it 
restored  to  them,  and  the  few  who  did  so  forgot  all 
about  in  a  few  days.  In  watching  the  individual 
patients  as  the  stimulant  was  taken  from  them,  I  could 
very  seldom  see  any  difference  in  their  health  or 
strength  which  could  be  attributed  to  this  cause.  In 
the  case  of  one  very  old  man  who  had  been  a  soldier, 
and  who  had  probably  used  alcohol  every  day  of  his 
life  for  over  fifty  years,  there  was  considerable  loss  of 
strength,  and  after  a  few  weeks  I  put  him  on  stimulants 
again  ;  this  man  had  been  failing  for  some  years,  and 
since  then  he  has  died  of  old  age.  This  was  the  only 
patient  that  seemed  to  feel  the  withdrawal  of  the  stim- 
ulant. In  the  case  of  another  patient,  a  very  feeble 
woman,  the  result  was  the  reverse.  This  woman  had 
not  sat  up  for  many  months,  she  lay  on  a  bed  or  sofa 
all  the  time,  she  had  no  disease  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able   to   make  out,  she  was  simply  weak.       My  chief 
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assistnnt  said,  ''If  you  take  away  her  wine  she  will  die." 
And  I  put  off  taking  it  from  her,  for  I  was  a  little 
uneasy  as  to  the  consequences  of  the  step  myself.  At 
last,  over  a  year  ago  now,  I  did  stop  it.  In  a  few  weeks 
afterwards  she  began  to  sit  up,  and  she  has  sat  up  and 
walked  about  every  day  since.  Now,  even  if  the  exper- 
iment just  detailed  to  you  stood  alone,  it  would  almost 
settle  the  question  we  are  now  discussing,  for  if  six  hun- 
dred feeble  people  are  as  well  off  without  alcohol  as  with 
it,  why  not  six  thousand  or  six  millions.  But  the  exper- 
iment I  have  cited  does  not  stand  alone,  many  other 
institutions  of  the  same  kind  or  si^milar  to  the  London 
Asylum,  also  do  without  alcohol  ;  and  while  I  have 
known  of  several  asylums  leaving  off  the  use  of  alcohol, 
I  have  never  known  of  one  resuming  the  employment 
of  this  agent  after  a  fair  trial  without  it.  This  being 
the  case  I  think  we  may  fairly  say  that  though  alcohol, 
used  in  moderate  amount,  under  the  direction  of  a  phy- 
sician, may  not  be  injurious,  or  at  all  events  not  very 
injurious  to  the  average  invalid  or  feeble  person,  yet 
that  it  is  certainly  not  indispensable  to  such  persons, 
and  that  the  probability  is  that  in  almost  every,  if  not 
in  every  case,  they  are  better  without  it. 

We  come  now  to  the  position  in  which  alcohol  is 
most  strongly  intrenched,  that  is  to  its  use  as  a  medicine. 
Considered  as  a  drug,  alcohol  is  supposed  to  be  most  val- 
uable in  circumstances  of  extreme  exhaustion,  in  what  the 
doctors  call  acute  adynamic  states — i.  e,  in  states  of  great 
and  rapid  prostration — as  in  typhus  and  typhoid  fever — 
in  typhoid  pneumonia — in  malignant  scarlet  fever — in 
small  pox — and  generally  in  states  of  the  system  where 
the  patient  is  likely  to  die  from  asthenia  or  exhaustion 
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within  a  lew  clays  or  a  few  hours,  and  where  if  his  Hfe 
could  be  prolonged  for  a  short  time,  the  disease  running 
its  course,  he  would  be  carried  over  the  point  of  extreme 
depression  and  his  life  saved.  What  shall  we  say  about 
this  ?  We  will  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  very  hard 
to  tell,  when  the  patients  recover  in  such  cases,  what 
caused  them  to  recover;  whether  they  recovered  because 
the  disease  was  not  severe  enough  after  all  to  kill  them  ; 
because  their  constitutions  were  stronger  than  sup- 
posed ;  or  because  they  had  some  medicine  which  sup- 
ported their  strength  or  weakened  the  force  of  the  dis- 
ease We  will  say,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  best 
physicians,  such  men  as  Benjamin  Richardson  and 
William  Gull,  do  not  use  alcohol  nearly  as  freely,  in 
either  acute  adynamic  or  any  other  cases,  as  did  the 
best  physicians  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  or  any 
time  before  that ;  and  that  the  men  of  most  ability  and 
experience  to-day  do  not  believe  in  the  power  of  alco- 
hol to  tide  the  patient  over  a  crisis  with  anything  like 
the  confidence  that  was  reposed  in  this  agent  down  to 
very  recent  times.  But  besides  these  considerations 
there  is  another,  which  I  think  is  entitled  to  still  more 
weight.  It  is  this  :  whether  we  use  or  give  alcohol  to 
support  the  body  under  the  strain  of  ordinary  life,  or 
under  exceptional  strain  or  exposure  ;  whether  we  take 
It  with  a-  view  of  adding  to  the  happiness  of  our  lives  ; 
whether  we  give  it  to  those  who  are  merely  enfeebled  ; 
or  to  those  who  are  suffering  from  acute  and  dangerous 
exhaustion — we  give  and  take  it  in  every  case  with  the 
same  view,  with  the  same  expectation.  This  expecta- 
tion is  that  it  will  in  some  way  increase  the  ability  of 
the  organism  to  evolve  force,  or  that  it  will  in  some  way 
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make  the  old  supply  of  force  go  further  in  maintaining 
the  functions  of  the  body.  Now  either  alcohol  pos- 
sesses this  power  or  it  does  not  possess  it.  If  it  does 
possess  this  power  it  seems  to  me  that  all  the  claims 
enumerated  in  this  essay  which  are  now  or  have  been 
made  for  alcohol  must  be  eventually  sustained.  If  it 
does  not  possess  the  power  in  question,  then  I  think  it 
is  equally  certain  that  all  these  claims  must  be  aban- 
doned. That  alcohol  does  not  possess  this  power  is 
believed  on  the  grounds  of  chemico-vital  science  by 
those  who  have  studied  its  physiological  action  the  most 
deeply,  and,  as  I  have  shown  above,  experience  does  not 
tend  to  the  belief  that  alcohol  possesses  any  such  pro- 
perty. This  being  the  case  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are 
obliged  to  conclude  that  so  far  we  have  no  sufficient 
warrant  for  the  use  of  this  drug  either  in  health  or  in 
disease,  and  that  if  we  use  it  at  all  it  must  be  merely  in 
the  way  of  experiment  and  with  the  full  understanding 
that  a  vast  preponderance  of  the  evidence  so  far  col- 
lected on  this  point  is  against  the  assumption  that  alco- 
hol can  be  taken  with  advantage  except  in  certain  very 
rare  and  exceptional  cases  either  in  health  or  in  disease. 
And  in  connection  with  this  general  view  of  the  case 
we  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  while  we 
know  that  alcohol  introduced  into  the  system  either  con- 
tinuously in  moderate  amounts — or  at  one  time  in  larger 
quantity — is  capable  of  producing  the  gravest  evils — of 
even  causing  death — it  still  remains  doubtful  whether 
in  any  amounts,  or  under  any  circumstances  it  is  ever 
of  value  to  a  living  organism.  This  being  the  case 
the  attitude  of  reasonable  men  towards  this  agent  ought 
surely  to  be — instead  of  giving  or  taking  it  as  a  matter 
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of  course  until  the  point  was  settled — to  leave  the  drug 
alone  until  it  be  shown — if  that  time  ever  comes — when 
and  how  it  may  be  used  so  that  the  balance  of  results 
from  its  use  may  be  on  the  credit  and  not  on  the  debit 
side  of  the  ledger  ;  and  meantime  let  experiments  be 
made  by  the  members  of  the  medical  profession,  and 
others  who  are  competent  to  conduct  such  experiments, 
as  in  the  case  of  any  other  drug  the  value  or  application 
of  which  is  in  doubt.  F'or  what  would  any  p'lysician 
say  if  he  were  asked  to  countenance  the  indiscriminate 
use  of  any  drug,  say  quinine,  on  the  chance  that  its 
daily  or  habitual  use  by  a  large  part  of  the  community 
might  possibly  on  the  whole  result  advantageously  ? 
Would  he  not  indignantly  scout  such  a  proposition,  if 
indeed  he  could  be  brought  to  consider  it  at  all  ?  But 
if  physicians  countenance  the  habitual  use  of  alcohol 
as  a  food,  as  a  beverage,  or  as  a  medicine,  simply 
because  people  like  it  and  expect  them  to  countenance 
it,  and  without  being  convinced  at  the  time  when  they 
permit  or  order  it  that  it  will  be  on  the  whole  beneficial 
to  the  person  who  is  to  take  it,'  what  better  are  they  in 
this  case  than  they  would  be  in  the  other  which  I  have 
just  supposed  ?  It  was  this  reflection  which  led  me  to 
see  my  own  responsibility  in  this  matter,  and  which 
dictated  to  me  the  course  of  action  in  reference  to  this 
drug  which  I  have  detailed  in  the  foregoing  pages. 

There  is  a  curious  parallelism  between  the  use  and 
disuse  of  alcohol  and  blood-letting.  There  was  a  time, 
not  so  very  long  ago  either,  when  almost  the  same 
claims  were  made  for  blood-letting  as  those  mentioned 
above  which  have  been  and  are  made  for  alcohol.  It 
was  said  ( i )  first,  that  for  a  healthy  person  to  remain  in 
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health  it  was  necessary  that  he  sliould  be  bled  once  or 
twice  a  year  ;  (2)  second,  that  if  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary still  the  person  felt  better  and  was  better  for  the 
loss  of  blood  ;  (3)  third,  that  in  almost  all  severe  acci- 
dents and  diseases  blood-lettino'  was  absolutely  indis- 
pensal)le.  These  claims  for  blood-lcltini^-  have  bet'U 
abandoned  one  by  one  in  the  order  in  which  I  have 
mentioned  them,  and  in  the  same  order  in  which  the 
claims  for  alcohol  are  now  being-  abandoned  ;  and  I  am 
fully  satisfied  that  just  as  surely  as  the  world  has  learned 
to  do  without  being"  bled,  except  in  very  rare  and  special 
cases,  so  surely  will  it  learn  to  do  without  alcohol  except 
in  equally  rare  and  special  cases.  And  I  am  also 
certain  that  just  as  the  world  is  better  off  without 
the  general  use  of  bleeding  both  for  the  sick  and  well, 
so  will  the  world  be  far  better  off  when  it  learns  to 
abandon  the  general  use  of  alcohol  both  in  health  and 
in  disease.  And  I  believe  it  would  be  perfectly  safe  to 
predict  that  a  time  will  come,  and  that  perhaps  before 
many  generations  have  passed  away,  when  it  will  be  as 
rare  for  a  physician  or  surgeon  to  prescribe  alcohol,  as 
it  is  now  for  either  of  them  to  prescribe  blood-letting, 
and  when  a  healthy  man  will  no  more  think  of  taking- 
alcohol  with  a  view  of  preserving  his  health,  or  to 
make  him  feel  better,  than  he  thinks  now  of  p-oincr  to  a 
surgeon  to  be  bled  with  a  view  to  the  same  end. 
Neither  is  this,  as  might  be  thought  at  first  sight,  an. 
unfair  comparison  for  surely  it  is  as  rational  on  the  face 
of  it  to  expect  good  results  to  flow  from  the  withdrawal 
frorh  the  body  of  some  of  one  of  its  constituent  parts 
as  it  is  to  expect  benefit  to  result  (except  in  very  rare 
and  exceptional  conditions  of   the   system)   from  the 
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introduction  into  the  body  of  a  substance  which  has  no 
chcmico-vital  relations  with  any  of  the  tissues  or  fluids 
of  any  livini^  ort^^anism.  If  then  alcohol  does  us  no 
L,''ood  when  we  are  well  or  when  we  are  sick — when  we 
are  weak  or  when  we  are  stronij' — how  comes  it  that 
there  is  such  a  general  consent  amonf>"  mankind  to  use 
this  agent  both  in  health  and  durin<^  the  continuance  of 
such  a  vast  variety  of  illnesses  ?  This  is  th(;  question 
which  I  wish  to  consider  before  I  close.  And  I  wish 
to  say  here  that  if  anything"  in  this  beautiful  earth  of 
ours  was  especially  planned  and  made  by  Satan  alcohol 
must  have  been  the  thing  so  invented  by  this  arch- 
deceiver,  so  wonderfully  is  it  adapted  to  Hatter  th(; 
strength  and  deceive  the  weakness  of  mankind  ;  and 
so  marvellously  is  it  designf.^d  to  creep  into  the  very 
citadel  of  our  beintr  so  as  to  overthrow  the  intellect,  the 
affections,  and  all  that  makes  life  valuable,  and  fmally 
life  itself,  while  at  the  same  time  from  beginning  to  end 
of  the  process  making  its  wretched  victim  believe,  in 
the  first  place,  that  it  is  a.harmless  plaything,  and  after- 
wards that  it  is  his  best  and  only  friend  which  he  can- 
not possibly  get  on  without. 

Alcohol  possesses  one  property  in  common  with 
all  agents  (such  as  opium,  chloral  hydrat,  and  hashish) 
which  act  in  a  manner  at  all  similar  to  itself  on  the 
nervous  system  ;  and  this  property  it  is  of  the  very 
utmost  importance  that  we  should  all  of  us  fully 
understand.  It  is  that  when  used  at  all  frequent- 
ly, or  at  all  continuously,  it  creates  a  demand  for 
itself.  As  far  as  this  bare  fact  goes  everybody 
knows  it  is  true,  but  very  few  understand  f  the  full 
meaning  of  it.       How  is  it  that  alcohol  after  being 
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taken  every  day  or  every  few  days  for  a  certain  length 
of  time  alters  the  system  in  such  a  way  that  whereas 
in  the  first  place  there  was  no  desire  to  drink  it  there 
comes  at  last  to  be  a  strong  desire  to  drink  it  ?  The 
answer  to  this  question  can  only  be  reached  by  analy- 
zing the  effects  of  alcohol  upon  the  human  economy. 
The  immediate  effect  of  a  moderate  dose  of  alcohol 
upon  a  person  who  takes  it  for  the  first  time  is  to  produce 
a  decidedly  pleasurable  feeling,  the  basis  of  which  feel- 
ing is  that  the  moral  nature  is  so  acted  upon  that  the 
positive  functions  of  love  and  faith"  are  exalted,  and 
the  negative  functions  of  hate  and  fear  lessened  or 
abolished  for  the  time.  Other  effects  are  of  course 
produced  such  as  a  quickening  of  the  intellectiial  pro- 
cesses, and  the  power  of  liberating  an  increased  amount 
of  muscular  energy.  The  effect  upon  the  moral  nature, 
however,  is  the  main  fact  and  it  is  upon  that  that  we 
have  to  keep  our  attention  fixed  at  present.  Looking 
steadily  at  that  and  shutting  out  of  sight  every  other 
element  of  the  case  we  see  that  the  man  is  made  for 
the  time  better  and  happier.  It  is  not  possible,  how- 
ever, by  means  of  alcohol  or  any  other  agent  to  pre- 
serve the  moral  position  so  attained.  No  matter  how 
used,  or  how  much  be  taken,  the  moral  exaltation  passes 
away  after  a  very  few  hours,  and  then  a  condition  of 
things  sets  in  which  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  that 
which  I  have  just  described — that  is — there  is  then 
established  a  moral  state  the  essential  elements  of 
v/hich  are  an  exaltation  of  hate  and  fear  and  a  diminu- 


*By  "  faith  "  I  mean  the  opposite  of  fear — just  in  the  same  sense  as  love  is 
the  opposite  of  hate— used  in  this  sense  ''  faith  "  means  that  which  is  common 
to  the  three  moral  states  trust,  confidence,  and  courage  ;  and  has  no  special 
relation  to  any  religious  ideas  or  doctrines. 
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tion  or  abolition  of  love  and  faith ;  a  condition  in 
which  the  man,  instead  of  being  better  and  happier 
than  usual  is  worse  and  less  happy.  Well  now  you 
niig-ht  think,  as  many  thousands  have  thought,  that  the 
bargain  was  a  fair  one,  that  the  man  had  had  his  plea- 
sure and  paid  for  it,  and  that  he  and  alcohol  were  even 
all  round,  and  that  there  was  nothing  to  grumble  about. 
But  this  is  not  the  whole  story.  It  is  only  the  begin- 
ning of  the  story.  Unfortunately  the  whole  story  can- 
not be  told,  but  I  am  going  to  tell  all  I  can  of  it.  The 
next  chapter  begins  this  way  :  By  means  of  a  chemical 
agent  the  man's  nervous  system  has  been  forced  into  a 
state  which  it  would  not  have  assumed  of  itself  under 
the  ordinary  conditions  of  life — as  soon  as  this  chemical 
agent  is  withdrawn  the  efficiency  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem falls  as  much  below  par  as  it  was  raised  for  a  time 
above  the  normal  standard.  What  we  have  left  after- 
wards is  the  injury  done  by  the  process  of  forcing  above 
mentioned.  Let  the  forcing  be  done  only  once,  twice, 
or  half  a  dozen  times  and  the  injury  is  almost  or  quite 
inappreciable,  so  that  the  man  will  say  and  think  that 
he  is  as  good  a  man  as  he  was  before  he  used  any  alco- 
hol, But  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  let  the  forcing 
be  done  a  few  thousand  times,  then  the  injury  which  is 
really  done  every  time  that  alcohol  is  taken  in  any 
quantity,  but  which  is  not  at  first  noticed,  becomes  by 
gradual  increase  so  great  as  to  be  unmistakable.  What 
we  fmd  to  be  the  habitual  condition  of  the  man  s  moral 
nature  then  is  this  :  It  is  habitually  depressed — fear 
and  hate  are  constantly  unduly  prominent  and  love  and 
faith  are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Form.erly  the  man 
took  alcohol  for  the  pleasure  it  gave  him ;  now  he  takes 
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it  to  elieve  him  for  a  time  from  a  state  of  suffering 
which  is  constant  and  which  would  be,  without  occa- 
sional relief,  unbearable.  But  before  the  case  has  gone 
as  far  as  this — half  way  we  will  say  between  the  first 
glass  and  the  condition  we  have  just  described — alco- 
hol still  gives  pleasure,  and  the  man  can  still  do,  or  at 
least  still  thinks  that  he  can  do  without  it.  But  let  the 
most  moderate  habitual  user  of  alcohol  not  take  any  at 
all  for  a  few  days  or  a  few  weeeks  and  he  will  have  a 
feeling  of  unrest,  discomfort,  perhaps  of  vague  fear,  or 
of  irritable  temper— he  will  feel  that  he  wants  some- 
thing ;  that  he  is  not  right.  Now  what  does  this  mean  ? 
I  will  tell  you  what  it  means.  The  great  nerve  cen- 
tres, the  physical  basis  of  all  feeling  and  emotion  have 
been  injured  by  the  successive  forcings  to  which  they 
have  been  subjected  by  means  of  this  chemical  agent 
called  alcohol,  and  the  product  of  feeling  and  emotion 
which  they  yield  is  therefore  deteriorated  in  quality. 
You  know  that  the  intellectual  product  is  also  deteri- 
orated, but  we  are  at  present  confining  our  attention  to 
the  effects  of  alcohol  upon  the  moral  nature,  i.  e.  upon 
the  feelings  or  emotions  ;  and  we  know  that  these  are 
slowly  but  steadily  degraded  by  this  agent.  At  least 
every  one  of  us  who  has  had  occasion  to  watch  in  our- 
selves or  others  the  effect  of  the  long  continued,  steady 
use  of  alcohol  know  this  well,  too  well.  But  alcohol 
besides  its  primary,  stimuiatmg  action  has  a  secondary 
effect  which  is  perhaps  siiil  more  important  for  us  to 
consider — and  that  is  its  sedative  effect.  As  long  as 
the  man  goes  on  taku  £■;  alcohol  every  day  or  every  few 
days  this  sedative  action  of  the  drug,  by  deadening 
sensation,  hides  from  hira  the  mischief  that  has  been 
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and  is  being"  done — but  let  him  not  use  any  alcohol  for 
a  week  or  two  then  the  sedative  eftect  passes  ofTand  the 
unpleasant  even  distressing  nervous  sensations  of  which 
I  have  spoken  no  longer  being  concealed  by  the  action 
of  the  drug  are  felt  more  and  more  plainly,  and  they 
declare  in  the  plainest  language  the  mischief  that  has 
been  done.  These  very  feelings  which  ought  to  be  the 
strongest  warning  against  the  use  of  alcohol  drive  the 
man  to  a  continued  recourse  to  this  agent.  This  road 
once  fully  entered  upon  the  end  can  be  predicted  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten.  The  supposed  necessity  for  the 
drug  becomes  greater  and  greater,  as  the  injury  which 
it  has  done  to  the  nerve  centres  grows  more  and  more, 
and  the  man  sinks  downward  lower  and  lower  to  a  drunk- 
ard's death.  If  on  the  other  hand  the  man  awakened 
in  time  to  a  sense  of  dans^er,  and  a  realization  of  the 
losing  game  that  he  is  playing  abandons  the  use  of  all 
alcoholic  liquors — then  the  disagreeable  feelings  of 
which  I  have  spoken  gradually  fade  away — but  no  man 
who  has  used  alcohol  even  in  moderate  quantities  for 
several  years  will  be  fully  restored  to  his  healthy,  natu- 
ral feelings  within  a  less  time  than  from  six  months  to 
a  year  after  he  has  given  up  the  use  of  it — and  the 
effect  of  the  alcohol  may  last  much  loncrer  than  this — 
many  years  or  the  rest  of  the  person's  life — in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  alcohol  that  has  been  taken,  the 
length  of  time  the  person  has  taken  it,  and  the  age  at 
which  it  is  abandoned.  And  it  is  my  opinion  after  long 
and  careful  observation  and  thought  that  it  will  take  a 
healthy  system  at  least  six  weeks  to  recover  fully  from 
the  excessive  use  of  alcohol  for  one  day. 

N o  one  denies  thatalcohol  taken  inquantities sufficient 
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to  produce  moral  exaltation  for  say  a  part  of  every  day  for 
several  years  does  injure  the  moral  nature  of  the  person 
taking  it — that  such  a  person  is  more  prone  to  hate  and 
fear  than  he  was  before  he  began  to  use  the  alcohol, 
and  that  his  capacity  for  affection  is  materially  lessened. 
But  it  is  plain  that  this  effect  is  produced  gradually, 
and  that  since  years  of  excess  produce  so  great  a  change 
in  the  man  days  of  excess  must  produce  a  proportion- 
ate amount  of  injury.  We  know  that  alcohol  is  capa- 
ble of  producing  happiness — is  there  not  then  some 
way  by  which  we  can  secure  the  happiness  it  is  capa- 
ble of  affording  without  paying  for  it  more  than  it  is 
worth  ?  If  we  could  do  this  we  should  be  really  mak- 
ing use  of  alcohol,  2.  e.  we  should  be  getting  something 
out  of  it  over  and  above  what  we  have  to  pay  for  that 
something — ^just  as  we  do  in  the  case  of  food,  or  as  in 
the  case  of  our  natural  affections — all  of  these  we  work 
for  and  in  some  sense  pay  for  but  the  happiness  or  plea- 
sure they  afford  us  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  what  they 
cost  us.  Could  we  not  also  in  the  case  of  alcohol  so  use 
//  that  the  pleasure  it  is  undoubtedly  capable  of  afford- 
ing could  be  enjoyed  at  such  a  price  that  after  it  was 
paid  for  a  margin  of  profit  would  be  left  ?  Well  let  us 
see  :  In  the  first  place  it  is  certain,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case  that  any  moral  exaltation  derived  from  alcohol 
must  be  followed  sooner  or  later  by  a  corresponding 
moral  depression  ;  this  is  proved  by  universal  experi- 
ence, and  I  have  never  heard  it  denied  by  any  canr 
did  person  who  had  given  alcohol  a  fair  trial.  But 
it  is  also  proved  by  scientific  considerations  quite 
apart  from  experience,  fo'r  science  shows  that  alcohol 
does  not  supply  any  of  the  energy  which  it  causes  to  be 
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evolved   by    the   organism  when    it   has  taken    into  it. 

But  if  it  supplies  no  force  itself,  then  when   it  causes  an 

unusual  amount  of  force  to  be  given  out  by  any  part  of 

the  organism,  it  must  leave  that  part   of  the  organism 

more  or  less  exhausted  when  its  effect  has  passed  off ; 

and  this  is  exactly  what  we  fmd  to   be   the  fact.      It  is 

capable  of  the  clearest  proof,   therefore,    that    alcohol 

cannot  be  profitably  taken  even  if  it  left  behind  it  no 
permanent  injury  to  the  nerve  centres,  and  when  we 
come  to  reckon  this  injury  along  with  the  discomfort  of 
the  depression  immediately  following  its  use,  we  begin 
to  wonder  how  it  is  that  men  continue  to  take  a  drug 
the  disagreeable  effects  of  which  are  so  immensely  ont 
of  proportion  to  its  agreeable  effects. 

Men  take  alcohol  at  first  because  its  effect  is  pleasant; 
after  taking  it  for  some  time,  and  finding  that  they  are  pay- 
ing the  full  price  in  discomfort  for  any  pleasure  they  are 
getting,  they  go  on  taking  it  because  they  find  that  they 
have  not  got  the  same  nervous  system  with  which  they 
started  in  life,  and  that  without  alcohol  they  are  not 
comfortable.  They  say  :  it  agrees  very  well  with  such 
an  one  to  abstain  from  alcohol,  but  my  constitution  is 
different  from  his, — it  does  not  suit  me  to  f^'o  without 
alcohol.  This  is  true  ;  they  have  made  for  themselves 
such  a  modified  constitution  that  without  alcohol  they 
suffer.  This  fact,  which  alone  ought  to  make  them 
drop  alcohol  as  they  would  a  venomous  serpent,  makes 
them  continue  to  use  it.  Then  after  still  another  period 
of  a  few  years,  more  or  less,  when  all  doubt  is  gone, 
and  they  see  that  alcohol  does  not  after  all  suit  their 
constitution,  but  that  it  is  killing  them — at  this  stage 
(the  most  lamentable  condition  to  which  human  nature 
is  liable)  alcohol  has  ceased  to  give  any  pleasure,  but 
it  must  be  taken  to  ward  off  for  a  few  hours,  or  a  few 
minutes,  the  intolerable  misery  of  a  completely  shattered 
nervous  system. 
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This  is,  in  a  few  words,  about  how  the  case  stands 
with  alcohol  and  with  those  who  use;  it.  Vhv.  full 
realization  of  the  plain  facts  that  1  have  stated 
decided  me  to  iifive  up  the  use  of  this  drwj;  once  and 
forever, — and  so  convinced  am  I  of  the  advantai^es  of 
having-  done  so,  that  no  earthly  induc(Miient  could  i)er- 
suade  me  to  return  to  the  use  of  beer,  wine  or  whisky 
even  in  the  smallest  quantities.  And  I  bc^lieve  that 
whoever  shall  realize  the  facts  that  1  ha\'e  stated  in 
this  Essay,  as  clearly  as  I  have  realized  them,  will  also 
not  only  g'ive  up  the  use  of  alcohol  himself,  but  will  do 
his  best  to  ^•(.'t  others  to  ^ive  it  up  too.  Many  i^ood 
and  wise  mm  who  uri^^ently  press  upon  others  the  dis- 
use of  alcohol,  take  a  different  i^round  from  that  which 
I  take.  They  say  :  althouL,*'h  it  is  a  pleasure  to  you 
to  take  wine,  you  should  fore^'o  that  [)leasure  out  of 
consideration  for  those  of  your  fellow  creatures  who 
cannot  use  this  agent  wisely  :  for  their  sakes  you  should 
drink  no  wine,  because  if  j^^//  drink  It  in  moderation 
others  following'  your  example  and  beginning  to  drink 
it  in  moderation,  will  perhaps  end  by  drinking  it  to 
excess,  I  have  no  objection  to  this  argument,  except 
that  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  I  say — and  I  know — 
that  /lo  one  derives  benefit  from  the  habitual  use  of 
alcohol.  I  do  not  care  how  little  or  how  large  may  be 
the  quantity  in  which  it  is  taken,  or  how  wisely  the 
taking  of  it  may  be  regulated — but  that  on  the  con- 
trary either  the  habitual  or  occasional  use  of  this  agent 
is  always  a  losing  game,  and  that  the  loss  is  just  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  to  which  the  game  is  played.  I 
say  that  philanthropic  considerations  are  not  required 
in  this  argument,  but  that  the  more  selfish  a  man  is  the 
more  will  he,  if  he  is  wise,  shun  all  kinds  of  intoxicating 
liquor  ;  that  the  more  earnestly  a  man  desires,  and  the 
more  intelligently  he  seeks  his  own  welfare,  the  more 
certainly  will  he  drink  no  alcohol. 
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